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The Sketch contained in the following pages 
was written in 1833, and a few copies printed 
for circulation among the author's friends . The 
printer, however, received instructions not to 
publish it, till the Life of Wilberforce, by his 
sons, was before the public. This circumstance 
will explain why this little publication has been 
so long delayed, and why it now makes its 
appearance in the absence of its author, who 
is pursuing, in a foreign land, those labours of 
christian benevolence, which have so long been 
his delight and honour in our own. 

Norwich, June, 1838. 



FAMILIAR SKETCH. 



I TRUST that the biography of this states- 
man-like philanthropist and christian sen- 
ator will be given to the public by some of 
his friends who are well informed of his 
history, when he was in the zenith of liis 
powers. There can be no doubt that in 
the times of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and even 
Burke, Wilberforce often displayed, in 
parliament, a flow of oratory which was 
fully on a level with theirs. Indeed, I have 
heard it asserted that, on particular occa- 
sions, his wit, volubility, and vivacity in 
speaking, exceeded any thing which could 
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be heard, even in those days of the giants, 
within the walls of parliament. 

When I first enjoyed the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, he was in his fifty-seventh 
year ; the great object of his fervent efforts 
of mind had long since been accomplished ; 
he had exchanged the representation of a 
vast county for that of a small borough ; 
and was no longer prominent in the strift 
of parliamentary business. His health too 
was feeble; and his voice, although still me- 
lodious, had lost something of its strength. 

Nevertheless, even at that period, his 
eloquence was delightful ; it fully corres- 
ponded with those living words of the 
poet, which, after Wilberforce's death, 
were applied to him, in the house of com- 
mons, by his faithful friend and successor 
in the race of humanity, Thomas Fowell 
Buxton : 

A veteran warrior in the christian field, 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Had wit as bright as ready to produce ; 



Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy's enlightened page, 
His rich materials, and regale the ear 
With strains it was a luxury to hear. 

I was introduced to Wilberforce in the 
autumn of 1816. He was staying with his 
family by the sea-side, at Lowestoft, in 
Suffolk. I well remember going over from 
the place of my own residence in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, partly for the 
purpose of seeing so great a man, and 
partly for that of persuading him to join 
our party, at the time of the approaching 
anniversaries of the Norfolk Bible and 
Church Missionary Societies, I was then 
young ; but he bore my intrusion with the 
utmost kindness and good humour, and I 
was much delighted with the affability of 
his manners, as well as with the fluency 
and brightness of his conversation. Hap- 
pily he acceded to my solicitations; nor 
could I hesitate in accepting his only con- 
dition — that I should take into my house 
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not only himself, but his whole family 
group — consisting of his amiable lady 
and several of their children, two clergy- 
men who acted in the capacity of tutors, 
his private secretary, servants, &c. We 
were, indeed, to be quite full of guests 
independently of this accession ; but what 
house would not prove elastic in order to 
receive the abolisher of the slave trade ? 

In point of fact, by dint of various con- 
trivances, we managed the affair with 
tolerable facility. It was a large party 
composed of persons of several denomina- 
tions, who were all anxious to promote the 
extension of the kingdom of their Redeem- 
er ; and Wilberforce was the star and life 
of our circle. 

The picture which the dead leave on 
the minds of their survivors is not always 
lively or distinct. Although we may have 
fondly loved them, and may hallow the 
memory of their good qualities, we cannot 
always summon their image before us, 



and by the power of conception, gaze on 
their features, and listen to their voice; 
but I venture to express my conviction, 
that no one who has been accustomed to 
observe Wilberforce, will ever find the 
slightest difficulty in picturing him on the 
tablet of the mind. Who that knew him, 
can fail to recall the rapid movements of 
his somewhat diminutive form, the illumina- 
tions of his expressive countenance, and 
the nimble finger, with which he used to 
seize on every little object that happened 
to adorn or diversify his path ? Much less 
can we forget his vivacious wit — so playful, 
yet so harmless — the glow of his affections 
— the urbanity of his manners — and the 
wondrous celerity with which he was ever 
^wont to turn from one bright thought to 
another. Above all, however, his friends 
will never cease to remember that peculiar 
sunshine which he threw over a company 
by the influence of a mind perpetually 
turned to love and praise. 
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I well remember that, as he walked 
about the house, he was generally hum- 
mmg the tune of a hymn or psalm, as if 
he could not contain his pleasurable feel- 
ings of thankfulness and devotion. 

The characteristic of his intellectual 
constitution was rapid productiveness. 
His cornucopia of thought and information 
was rich and abundant, and I am ready to 
think there could be no greater luxury 
than that which I often enjoyed, of roam- 
ing with him in solitude over green fields 
and gardens, and drawing out of his 
treasury things new and old. 

On these occasions, I was often struck 
with his readiness to listen as well as to 
speak. Wilberforce was far too much of 
a gentleman, and withal of much too in- 
quisitive a nature, to engross the whole of 
a conversation. He seemed to be for ever 
in search of fresh information ; and with 
singular tact and nicety of feeling, though 
iiithout the smallest flattery, he mostly 
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succeeded in putting his companions in 
good humour with themselves. The spring 
of his good manners however was to be 
found in christian charity and humility. 
Both these graces were predominant in his 
character. He was deeply sensible of the 
** plague** of his own hearty of his unwor- 
thiness before God, of his unceasing need 
of an advocate with the Father. Who 
then can wonder that self was with him of 
small reputation, and that he was ever ready 
to prefer others before him in honour ? Ac- 
customed as he had long been to a most 
extensive acquaintance, and versed, both 
by reading and experience, in the history 
of his species, he was seldom at a loss in 
discriminating character. Yet he looked 
on his fellow men through a happy medium 
— hoping all things, believing all things, 
enduring all things. He was no backbiter 
with his tongue. 

To the prevalence of charity and humi- 
lity in his mind, we may ascribe his absence 
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of bigotry, and his remarkable liberality 
towards christians, whose views, in some 
respects, differed from his own. I well 
remember the broad and elevated princi- 
ples which he proclaimed at the public 
meeting of our Bible Society. His own 
sentiments and dispositions were fitted no 
less by the sacredness of the object of 
that society, than by the breadth and 
simplicity of its constitution ; and he was 
certainly one of its most determined and 
undeviating friends. Wilberforce afford- 
ed a striking evidence that the wisdom 
which Cometh from above is "without 
partiality/' and this state of mind was in 
him the result of prolonged experience. 
The more he knew of mankind, and the 
deeper his drafts at the fountain of living 
waters, the more he became divested of 
prejudice. He seemed like a person who 
had ascended to the top of some lofty 
cathedral, from which mankind below, 
perambulating the streets, and carried 
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along by all sorts of currents, appeared to 
be all of one size. 

Far indeed was Wilberforce from un- 
derrating the danger of any important 
error in religion ; but even towards those 
who differed from him on fundamental 
truths^ he always maintained a charitable 
demeanour. Well do I remember the 
affectionate solicitude with which he 
mourned over an old acquaintance who 
entertained Socinian opinions. His chris- 
tian kindness and his zeal for the truth 
were alike displayed, in his tender expos- 
tulations with his friend, as well as in the 
genuine sorrow which he felt on his ac- 
count. 

I have mentioned the quickness with 
which Wilberforce used to turn from one 
object of thought and conversation to 
another. In fact there was nothing more 
remarkable in him than his versatility. 
His mind was of a highly discursive cha- 
racter ; and it was often extremely amus- 
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ing to observe how, while pursuing any 
particular subject, he was caught by some 
bright idea which flashed across his path, 
and carried him off, (for a time at least,) 
in a wholly different direction. This pe- 
culiarity belonged to his genius, and was 
even a means of multiplying the instruc- 
tion which his conversation afforded. Yet 
it must be confessed, that, in his mental 
constitution, versatility, by indulgence, 
had become excessive, and often subjected 
him to considerable inconvenience. The 
regular course of business was, ever and 
anon, thrown into some confusion, and the 
ground which he had lost in the delightful 
play of his conversational powers, could 
only be recovered from day to day, by a 
vast rapidity of execution. How often 
have I watched him, in the private apart- 
ment which he allotted to business, with 
his papers strewed about him like the 
sybil's leaves, compressed into action, by 
the nearly approaching departure of the 
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post, and scribbling off a multitude of 
letters, all full of matter and feeling, with 
an unrivalled fluency both of intellect and 
pen! 

Under the influence of so discursive a 
spirit, as well as of his old parliamentary 
habits, his distribution of the hours of the 
day was somewhat inconvenient. While 
he dressed himself in the morning, his 
secretary, or some other friend, generally 
read to him for a considerable time ; and 
when at last he was come down to break- 
fast, tasteless must have been the person 
who could resist the temptation of sur- 
rendering the best hours of the morning, 
to the pleasure of conversing with him. 
In the afternoon he generally slept for an 
hour or two, — a practice considered ne- 
cessary for his delicate frame ; afterwards 
from a late hour of the evening, until past 
midnight, he might truly be called the 
brightest of men. The midnight hour 
was his zenith. Like the beautiful Cereus, 
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with all her petals expanded, he was then 
in full bloom. Here I ought to remark, 
that through the various stages of the 
day, and even in those moments when 
hurry and confusion seemed to press upon 
his steps, he never failed in his kind atten- 
tions to all around him, and in the midst 
of little unavoidable vexations, seemed 
always to preserve an even and unruffled 
temper. 

It is delightful to reflect on the undevi- 
ating steadiness with which Wilberforce, 
during so long a course of years, pursued 
his mighty object, the abolition of the 
slave trade. It might have been supposed 
that such a course would have been nearly 
impossible to a person of that peculiar 
mental constitution which I have now 
described. But the fact was, that the 
volubility of his intellect was balanced by 
the stability and faithfulness of his moral 
qualities. Where the happiness of man 
and the glory of God were in his view, 
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he was for ever recurring to liis point — 
and in spite of all bis episodes of though t, 
was an assiduous, persevering, and un- 
daunted labourer. An example of the 
same kind is afforded by his admirable 
work on '' the prevailing religious system 
of professed christians/' as contrasted with 
*'real Christianity." This book is not 
more remarkable for its eloquence, than 
for its being so well digested and arranged. 
I believe it was produced by him during 
a period when ill health compelled a tem- 
porary retreat from public business ; and 
it must certainly be allowed that there are 
very few works on religious subjects, which 
have been more remarkably blessed to the 
conversion and edification of men. 

This volume is chiefly addressed to the 
wants of the more polished classes of so- 
ciety; and that it has answered its pur- 
pose in evangelizing the gentry of our 
land, to no inconsiderable extent, is gene- 
rally acknowledged. It is very remark- 
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able however^ that it was also the indirect 
means of pouring a flood of light on the 
lower orders. By means of the perusal 
of Wilberforce's book, an individual of an 
almost equally productive mind, I mean 
Legh Richmond, was converted to serious 
Christianity; and this charming writer's 
tracts for the poor have since been cir- 
culated in vast multitudes. Thus happily 
connected are the links in that chain of 
special providence, which He holds in his 
hand, who has purchased the church with 
his blood, and rul^s over all things for 
her sake. 

Here the question may perhaps arise 
in the mind of the reader, When and 
how was Wilberforce himself converted ? 
In order to answer this question, I will 
now give a leaf out of his earlier history, 
only premising that my information on the 
subject was chiefly derived from a delight- 
ful tSte a tete conversation with the hero 
of my tale. 
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« 

Wilberforce, who was the son of a 
wealthy merchant residing at Hull, was 
returned a second time to parliament for 
that important borough, when about 
twenty-four years of age. But he was 
not long to occupy this station — a higher 
one awaited him. Immediately after the 
Hull election, he attended the county 
election at York, where to the vast assem- 
bly collected in the area of the castle, he 
made a speech on a popular question of 
the day — Fox's India bill. His eloquence 
at that early period was of a most animated 
character, and his voice sonorous and mel- 
lifluous. The speech produced an almost 
magical effect on the assembled multitude; 
and under a strong and apparently unani- 
mous impulse, they cried out, "we will 
have that little man for our member !*' In 
short, though without pretensions from 
family or fortune to the representation of 
that vast county, and in spite of the pow- 
erful influence of the other candidates, 
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Wilberforce was elected its member by 
acclamation. 

He was now one of the most popular 
of men. His fine talents, his amiability, 
his wit, his gaiety, his songs, (for he was 
a melodious songster,) adapted him to the 
highest worldly circles of the county ; and 
of the crowded gentility of Doncaster 
races he was said to be the life and or- 
nament. Yet he was a strictly moral man^ 
and through all these glittering scenes 
preserved the character of virtue. 

Happily, however, his heavenly Father, 
whom his pious parents had taught him 
to revere in early life, was preparing for 
Wilberforce himself better things than 
the blandishments of the world ; and for 
the county of York, a member of parlia- 
ment fraught with higher and holier pur- 
poses than those of aggrandisement or 
amusement. Not long after his election, 
he was travelling through France, in order 
to visit a sick relation at Nice in Piedmont; 
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and the companion of his journey was his 
friend Isaac Milner, afterwards dean of 
Carlisle, a person somewhat older and 
more serious than himself. In the course 
of their journey they happened to con- 
verse about a clergyman in Yorkshire, 
who had been impressed with evangelical 
views, and was remarkably devoted to his 
parochial duties. Wilherforce. "That 
man carries things a great deal too far, in 
my opinion." Milner. " Do you think so, 
Wilberforce ? I conceive that if you tried 
him by the standard of the New Testa- 
ment« you would change that opinion." 
Wilberforce. "Indeed, Milner — well, I 
have no objection to make the experiment. 
I will read the New Testament with you 
if you like — and with pleasure !" 

Important, indeed, were the results of 
this casual and unexpected conversation. 
The two friends read the whole of the 
New Testament together as they journey 
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ed towards Nice : and this single perusal 
of part of the records of revelation was 
so blessed to Wilberforce, that he became 
a new man. His opinions^ and after them 
his feelings, underwent a rapid revolution. 
He found himself to be a sinner, and re- 
joiced in the discovery of a Saviour. He 
renounced the world, and devoted himself, 
without reserve, to the love and service 
of Almighty God. When he arrived at 
Nice, he found in the chamber of his sick 
relative, a copy of Dr. Doddridge's "Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul." 
This useful manual of religious experience 
he read with extreme eagerness; and it 
appears to have been blessed as the means 
of confirming and completing his change. 
The news now swiftly flew into York- 
shire that their popular young member 
was gone mad. Wilberforce, with that 
moral courage which becomes the chris- 
tian character, followed the report in 
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person f threw himself among the most 
worldly of his friends and supporters; 
plainly told them of his change of senti-^ 
ment ; and with good reason adopted (as 
may be presumed) the words of a yet more 
eminent convert — " I am not mad, most 
noble Festus — I speak the words of truth 
and soberness." He now devoted himself 
to his parliamentary duties in the high 
capacity of a christian senator; and so 
far was he from losing his influence in the 
county, that it constantly increased. Many 
years afterwards when the memorable 
contest took place between Lord Milton 
and Henry Lascelles — now the Earls of 
Fitzwilliam and Harewood — Wilberforce 
was brought in far-a-head on the poll, and 
a voluntary subscription of about £40,000, 
flowed in from all parts of the country to 
defray his expences. Half of the sub* 
scription was returned as needless. 
It is impossible to reflect on this story 
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without instruction and pleasure. How 
divine must be the book, which through 
the blessing of its Almighty Author, could 
bear^ with so irresistible a moral and 
spiritual force, on the intellect, the genius, 
and the dispositions of Wilberforce — con- 
verting the witty songster into the abolish- 
er of the slave trade !* And what a mercy 
in disguise to Wilberforce was that petty 
and apparently fortuitous circumstance 
which led him so attentively to peruse the 
scriptures ! 

" Oh ! who can tell how vast the plan 
Which this day's incident began ? 
Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion 
For our dim-sighted observation, — 
It passed unnoticed, as the bird 
Which cleaves the yielding air unheard ; 
And yet may prove, when understood. 
The harbinger of endless good." 

* The practical effect so often produced by the holy 
scriptures on the minds and character of those who read 
them, affords a triumphant argument for their divine 
origin. It may be supposed that this argument would 
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There can be no doubt that many of 
Wilberforce's letters will, in due time, 
meet the public eye. Although generally 
written in great haste, they were often 
found to be the lively representative^ of 
a clear and highly cultivated intellect, as 
well as of a warm and feeling heart. I 
cannot resist the temptation of presenting 
the reader with a very few specimens ; 
trusting that by taking this Uberty, even 
without asking the permission of his be- 
loved family, I shall in no degree inter- 
fere with the designs of some more elabo- 
rate and comprehensive biographer. 

The first from which I propose to quote, 
relates to the death of a female relative, 
whom he most tenderly loved. It is as 
follows : — 

apply to other works which have been the means of con- 
version ; such as Dr. Doddridge's Rise and Progress, and 
Wilberforce's own book on Christianity. But this is not 
true, for a very plain reason ; namely, that whatsoever 
there is of a converting nature in these and such other 
works, is originally expressed only in the Bible. 
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"Kensington Gore^ (Mr. Stephens's) 

Jan. lOth, 1822. 

My dear kind friend, 

Be assured that my not being a 
better correspondent is of netcessity, not 
of choice ; ^nd of late, you would sooner 
have heard froin me, but that my time has 
been unequal (still more have my eyes 
been unequal) to the many almost indis- 
pensable claims on them. Letters on the 
subject of which mine are naturally now 
full, do not harmonize with the use of an 
amanuensis. 

Jan. 15th, Marden Park. Thus far 
I had proceeded when I was forced to 
break off; and I could not resume my 
pen till to-day. We yesterday returned 

to the house in yrhich our dear had 

passed a few d^ys of comparative health 
and bodily enjoyment, and many weeks of 
languor and j)ain. 
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"Mrs. was naturally much aflfected 

at first ; but her grand cordial is of anreffi- 
cacy as unlimited in point of place^ as of 
time and circumstance. It is the assured 

persuasion that our dear is gone to a 

better world. I own I had wished, and 
with submission I trust had prayed, that 
it might please God to grant her a measure 
of joy, as well as peace in believing — 
some of that holy exultation of which we 
so o^ten read in the last hours of the dying 
people of God ; and yet, except in some 
few particular instances, I know not but 
that the humble, but sure though trem- 
bling hope of a contrite heart, often proves 
itself to the judgment as a still more stable 
and solid ground for consolation. And 
it is observable, that though joy be some- 
times held forth as a privilege, and even 
commanded as that to which as christians 
we have a right, yet there are no promises 
made to it as an evidence. But "the 
Lord is nigh unto them that be of a 
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contrite hearty and will save such as be of 
a humble spirit." One sees immediately 
the reason of this difference ; the God of 
grace as of nature^ does nothing in vain — 
if we may so speak — and joy needs no 
consolatory assurances, as does the humble 
trembling penitent. To him that exqui- 
sitely beautiful assurance is given, " The 
Lord delighteth in mercy" — not merely 
kindness, but mercy ; kindness to those 
that deserve punishment. O how often 
are we reminded that God is love ! My 
dear friend, I have not time or eye-sight 
now to relate to you some little anecdotes, 
which I am sure you and Mrs. G. would 
taste with a delightful relish. On the 

very morning of the day of her death, 

desired her favourite maid-servant, (a most 
attached excellent creature) to ask Dr. B. 
who slept in another room, to render any 
help he could, if there was any hope of 
her recovery. But if not, she added, all 
is well. And all was, and is well. And 
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though a tender mother cannot but feel 
exquisitely, yet she can rejoice too ; and, 
blessed be God, while the tears are tran- 
sient as an April shower, the joy will be 
as immortal as the light of heaven, as the 
glory of God, and the light of the Lamb. 
I wish you could have heard, or that my 
memory could retain, a sweet prayer which 

our dear poured forth a day or two 

before she died, after desiring all to with- 
draw but her mother and myself. She 
prayed for us, and a dear female friend, 
as well as for herself, that we might be 
enabled to bear the separation. The idea 
of her Saviour's intercession was peculiar- 
ly delightful to her; and she used to say 
she had not been accustomed to see or feel 
it as «he then did. O my friend, what a 
world of glories does Christianity pour 
forth upon us when we, d(po^uvTsg, fix on 
it our steady and warm regards. And I 
am sure I may add, what a gloon^y, what 
a November-evening prospect, would pre- 
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sent itself to the inind*s eye of a man like 
myself advancing into the vale of years, 
but for this blessed flood of light and love 
which flows forth from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. My dear friend^ pray for 
us, that what has passed, may not have 
merely a transient eflect, but a deep and 
lasting, aye, everlasting influence — that it 
may impress us with a disposition to be 
more diligent^ that we may be found of 
Uim in peace without spot and blameless. 
My dear friend, I have been forced to 
scribble at full gallop in order to save the 
post, and there may be lapsus pennce^ but 
I cannot spare either time or eye-sight to 
read over what I have written. Believe 
me to be yours and Mrs, G's affectionate 
and sincere friend, 

W. WiLBEKFORCE." 

The following letter was addressed to 
his friend Fowcll Buxton, after certain 
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provisions had been made in the two 
houses of parliament, for the benefit of 
the negro population in the West Indies. 

** Brompton Grove, 

March llth, 1824. 

My dear friend, 

It was quite a disappointment 
to me not to see you at the house to-day, 
and more so because I know you are not 
likely to be there to-morrow. There are 
points on which I shall be glad to confer 
with you ; meanwhile I am strongly urged 
by my feelings, to express to you the solid 
satisfaction with which I take a sober esti- 
mate of the progress which, through the 
goodness of providence, we have already 
made, and the good hopes which we may 
justly indulge as to the future. To find 
the two houses of parliament, each full of 
members to the brim, consulting about 
the interests and comforts of those who, 
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not long ago^ when you speak of bodies of 
beings, were scarcely rated above the 
level of orangoutangs, would itself be a 
most gratifying and encouraging spectacle ; 
but still more the establishment of so many 
good regulations and right principles, by 
the unanimous consent of parliament, with 
the openly declared opinion, that political 
considerations alone stand in the way of 
their universal adoption, is almost as sure 
an indication of our complete success ere 
long, as the streaks of morning light are 
of the fulness of meridian day. I hope I 
may live to congratulate you, even in this 
world, on the complete success of your 
generous labours ; at all events I humbly 
trust that we may rejoice for ever and 
triumph together in a better world ; for we, 
my dear friend, may, more truly than the 
great artist (statuary I think it was) affirm, 
that we are working for eternity ; and our 
xT^fLa itg asi will be enjoyed, I trust, in com- 
mon with many, many, of our poor black 
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brethren, when all bondage and injustice, 
all sorrow and pain having ceased, love, 
and truth, and mercy, and peace, and joy > 
shall be our everlasting portion. 

O my friend, let us strive more and 
more earnestly for all that is right and 
good here, looking forward to these glo- 
rious prospects. I little intended such a 
rhapsody when I began, but excuse it 
from the feelings towards me with which 
I subscribe myself to you, 

A faithful and affectionate friend, 

W. WiLBERFORCE." 

Early in the year 1825, Wilberforce 
retired from parliament. The spirit in 
which he bid farewell to the honours, the 
exertions, and the noise of public life, may 
at least be guessed from the following brief, 
but expressive note, which I had then the 
pleasure of receiving from him. 
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" Near Uxbridoe, 

Feb. m, 18254 
My dear FRIEND; 

If I do not deceive myself, you 
will be rather glad than sorry to hear that 
I have determined to retire from the house 
of commons. My physician's advice was 
such as, all circumstances taken into ac-» 
count, led me believe it to be my duty so 
to do — and an event so interesting to me 
I do not like you to hear from rumour, or 
the newspaper. I scarcely need assure 
you that I trust I shall not be less occupied, 
though I may be less noist/ than hereto^ 
fore. Were it not for the weakness of my 
eyes, I should be strongly tempted to pour 
forth the train of thoughts which is rising 
in my bosom; but I must check myself 
and say farewell, my dear friend. I hope 
you and yours are in good health, and 
that you are blessed also with that peace 
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which I-' know you prefer to all bodily 
enjoyments. 

May you be favoured with a long course 
of usefulness and comfort in this life, (if it 
be the will of God,) and may you at length 
be an abundant partaker of those pleasures 
which will be infinite in degree and eter- 
nal in continuance. 

I am ever 

Your sincere and affectionate friend, 

W. WlLBERFORCE." 

During the eight years which intervened 
betweeu his retreat from parliament, and 
his death, Wilberforce was ever alive to 
the best interests of his fellow-creatures ; 
and continued to direct his attention with 
much energy to the cause of the oppress- 
ed negroes. The success which he had 
met with, in putting an end, by his efforts in 
parliament, to the accursed trade in slaves, 
as conducted by England, formed tio ex- 
cuse in his mind for indolence or inatten- 
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tion, respecting the subsidiary object — of 
no less magnitude and importance — the 
abolition of slavery. Retired as he was 
from public life, and greatly enfeebled in 
his healthy he no longer found his place 
in the van of the army, or in the heat of 
the battle; but both by speaking and 
writing he repeatedly bore his public tes- 
timony in favour of the great principles of 
the abolitionists ; and his warm encourage- 
ments and wise counsels were always 
ready, the first to stimulate, the second to 
direct the efforts of his friends. Neverthe- 
less, during the whole of this period, his 
greatest delight was in duties of a directly 
religious nature. He lived much in prayer, 
as I can testify from my own observation ; 
he enjoyed the study of the holy scrip- 
tures; he rejoiced in daily communion 
with his God. The strength of his mind 
was evidently bent in a heaven-ward 
direction. He was working out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling. 
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Within the last few years the chasten- 
ing hand of God was repeatedly laid upon 
him. Often was he tried with sharp 
attacks of sickness; his only surviving 
daughter, the wife of a pious clergyman, 
was cut off by death ; and in consequence 
of some unexpected and perplexing cir- 
cumstances, he lost a great part of his 
fortune. Notwithstanding these trials 
however, he pursued, in simple faith, the 
even tenor of his way, and all was sunshine 
still! 

My last conversation with him took 
place after a much longer interval than 
usual, and within three weeks of his death, 
I happened to be passing through Bath, 
and finding that my beloved and honoured 
friend was then in lodgings there, I of 
course made a point of calling upon him. 
When I arrived at the house on the South 
Parade which he then occupied, I found 
that he had been suffering severely from 
a bilious attack; and bis lady, whose 
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attentions to him were most tender and 
unremitting, appeared to be in low spirits 
on his account. Still there then appeared 
no reason to apprehend the near approach 
of death. 

I was introduced to an apartment up- 
stairs, where I found the veteran christian 
reclining on a sofa, with his feet wrapped 
in flannel ; and his countenance bespeak- 
ing increased age since I had last seen 
him, as well as much delicacy. He re- 
ceived me with the warmest marks of 
affection, and seemed to be delighted by 
the unexpected arrival of an old friend. 
I had scarcely taken my seat beside him 
before I felt that constraining influence of 
divine love, under which, in the character 
of a minister of the gospel, I could not 
refrain from addressing him. It seemed 
given me to remind him of the words of 
the Psalmist: "Although ye have lien 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and 
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her feathers with yellow gold;" and I 
freely spoke to him of the good and glo- 
rious things, which, as I believed, assured- 
ly awaited him, in the kingdom of rest 
and peace. In the meantime the illumi- 
nated expression of his furrowed coun- 
tenance, with his clasped and uplifted 
hands, were indicative of profound devo- 
tion and holy joy. 

Soon afterwards he unfolded his own 
experience to me in a highly interesting 
manner. He told me that the text on 
which he was then most prone to dwell, 
and from which he was deriving peculiar 
comfort, was a passage in the epistle to 
the Philippians ; "Be careful for nothing, 
but in every thing by prayer and suppli- 
cation, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God ; and the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding 
shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Jesus Christ." While his frail nature 
was shaking, and his mortal tabernacle 
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seemed ready to be dissolved, this " peace 
of God'' was his blessed and abundant 
portion. Wilberforce was a man of most 
polished and cultivated understanding; 
but he well knew that the jewel of divine 
peace transcends in value all merely in- 
tellectual riches. The human mind in its 
own strength (notwithstanding its vast 
resources) is unable even to comprehend 
it. It is the gift of God by his Holy Spi- 
rit, and it stays the soul in deep and hid- 
den reliance on him from whom it comes. 
The mention of this text immediately 
called forth one of his bright ideas, and 
led to a display, as in days of old, of his 
peculiar versatility of mind. "How ad- 
mirable," said he, ^' are the harmony and 
variety of St. Paul's smaller epistles — You 
might well have given an argument upon 
it in your little work on evidence. The 
Epistle to the Galatians contains a noble 
exhibition of doctrine. That to the Co- 
lossians is a union of doctrine and precept, 
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showing their mutual connexion and de- 
pendence ; that to the Ephesians, is se^ 
raphic ; that to the Philippiansj is all 
love'' 

" With regard to myself," he added, " I 
have nothing whatsoever to urge, but the 
poor publican's plea, * God be merciful to 
me a sinner/" These words were ex- 
pressed with peculiar feeling and empha- 
sis, and have since called to my remem- 
brance, his own definition of the word 
mercy ^ — " kindness to those that deserve 
punishment." What a lesson may we 
derive from such an example ! If Wil- 
berforce, who had been labouring for 
these fifty years in the cause of virtue, 
religion, and humanity, could feel himself 
to be a poor criminal, with no hope of 
happiness, except through the pardoning 
love of God in Christ Jesus, surely we 
ought all to be bowed down and broken 
under similar feelings! The fact may 
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awfully remind us of the apostle's question 
— "If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?" 

Before we separated, he adverted to his 
pecuniary loss. " I am afraid of telling 
you what I feel about it," said he, " lest 
it should appear to you like affectation, 
but rest assured that the event has given 
me no uneasiness — none whatsoever ! In 
fact, it has only increased my happiness, 
for I have in consequence been spending 
the winter with my son — the joyful witness 
of his gospel labours." In short it was 
evident that the world was under his feet, 
that grace was triumphant, and that the 
Saviour whom he loved was reigning over 
all, for the benefit of this faithful believing 
servant. The covenant of God with him 
was ordered in all things, and sure. Thus 
are we taught again and again that this 
is the victory which overcometh the world. 
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even our faith* "Who is he that over- 
cometh the worlds hut he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ?*' 1 John 
V, 4, 5. 

His feelings having been a good deal 
excited, and his weakness evidently great, 
I now perceived that it was time for us 
to part. I grasped his hand, and bid him 
farewell ; in the humble and reverent hope 
that, through unutterable mercy, we shall 
meet again where pain and parting, sorrow, 
sin, and death, are no more. 

The visit to Wilberforce, which I have 
now described, took place on the 11th of 
the 7th month (July.) He died on the 
^th. The affecting event was communi- 
cated to me in the following letter from 
his second son. 
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"44, Cadogan Place, 

Sloane Street, London, 

Juhf 30, 1833. 
Mr DEAR FRIEND, 

I am told that one of the last 
letters which my dearest father received 
was from you. I have now to tell you 
that he has passed into that better state, 
where the consolations of earthly friend- 
ship are no longer neededj and the cares 
of earthly business no more felt. He had 
been staying here some few days to consult 
Dr. Chambers, and on Saturday last be- 
came much worse. But when his mind 
was awake, it was as of old, humf^le, re^ 
signed, tranquil, heavenly* He was in a sort 
of fainting fit much of Sunday, and yester- 
day he was gathered to his eternal inherit- 
ance. It is matter of great thankfulness 
that he should have passed away without 
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any pain. My dear mother is wonderfully 
comforted. 

I am your very sincere friend, 

RoBT. Isaac Wilberforce." 

On the day before his death, Wilber- 
force expressed his unfeigned delight in 
the prospect, now so near at hand, of 
the liberation of our colonial slaves. " O," 
said he, " that I should have lived to 
witness a day in which England is willing 
to give twenty millions sterling for the 
abolition of slavery !" 

In compliance with the particular wish 
of the Lord Chancellor, and at the request 
of numerous peers and commoners, the 
remains of this venerable man — this true 
and enlightened patriot — were buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The funeral was in 
itself very much devoid of pomp. But the 
business of the national councils was sus- 
pended on the occasion, and he was 
followed to the grave by a very large pro- 
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portion of the members of both houses of 
parliamenti— many of them persons of the 
highest distinction^ and of all parties in 
the state. The pall was supported by eight 
gentlemen and noblemen^ among whom 
were the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of 
the house of commons, and the duke of 
Gloucester, and his body was committed 
to the dust, close by the tombs of Pitt, 
Fox, and Canning. 

What can be more striking than the 
contrast between the unrivalled honours 
thus poured out upon his memory after 
death, and his own humble and contrite 
state of mind, during the last stage of his 
mortal pilgrimage? Should a monument 
be erected over his grave, I hope it will 
be a simple one. The marble can bear 
no better ornament than the untitled name 
of William Wilberforce — a name which 
is already engraven on the hearts of 
millions, 

THE END. 
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